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DRAMA AND MUSIC 

RlCHABD StBAUSS AND HlS " ALPINE " SYMPHONY. Shaw's 

<< Getting Maebied." — " Pieeeot the Pbodigal." 
by la whence oilman 



The latest work of the most distinguished living master 
of music, the Alpine Symphony of Richard Strauss, has 
recently been set before us, for the first time in New York, 
by that ever-youthful veteran among orchestras, the Philhar- 
monic Society, under the leadership of Mr. Stransky, from 
whom the eagerly awaited score received an interpretation 
of singular eloquence. So far as New York is concerned, this 
lucid and authoritative performance is likely to establish 
a tradition. 

It will doubtless be a temptation to casual commenta- 
tors upon the Alpine Symphony to ascribe its remarkable 
simplicity and directness of utterance to the presumptive 
fact that it was composed after the beginning of the War, 
and so has benefited from that purging and simplifying 
process which the activity of the belligerents is supposed 
to be exerting upon the arts. But alas for the tyrannical 
exactions of fact! Although Eine Alpensinfonie, Opus 64, 
was not completed until February 1915, it was begun as 
far back as 1911, and so, obviously, derives to a consider- 
able extent from an ante-bellum inspiration. No one but 
Strauss and his intimates could tell us how much of the 
music was shaped after August 1, 1914; and so those 
amiable sentimentalists whose favorite intellectual recrea- 
tion consists in asserting that the War must inevitably 
have a " clarifying," or " sobering," or " simplifying" 
influence upon the alleged turgidity and self-consciousness 
of the arts, are entitled to get what comfort they can out 
of their speculations upon this point. Those who are not 
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impressed by the hypothesis which regards the War as an 
agent of aesthetic catharsis have at least as much warrant 
for believing that the Alpine Symphony proves nothing 
whatever- concerning the relation between submarines, 
gas gangrene, 42-centimeter howitzers, and the art of music. 
The Strauss of Salome, of the Domestic Symphony, of Ein 
Heldenleben, of Don Quixote — works in which elabora- 
tion of design, interior complexity, and luxuriance of surface 
were carried to an unparalleled degree of realization — 
this traditional Strauss, so long the bogy of academic 
sestheticians and the sport of journalistic clowns, has now 
given us a score of almost Schubertian lueidity and direct- 
ness. The fact is sufficiently interesting, even if it justifies 
no vague and complacent anthropological moralizing. 

It is reasonable to suppose (and the theory is quite in- 
nocent of subtlety) that Strauss, deliberately or not, adapted 
his manner of speech to the subject of his discourse. He has 
chosen to speak to us in this work of elemental things. He 
remembered, perhaps, the challenge of Whitman: " Who 
shall cultivate the mountain peaks . . . and the tumb- 
ling gorgeousness of the clouds? " One is indisposed to be 
Byzantine while dealing articulately with waterfalls and 
brooks, woods and meadows, glaciers and mountain tops, 
storms and calms, Alpine panoramas, dawns and sunsets 
among the heights. To be spontaneous under the creative 
spell of these things is to speak naturally, if one can, after 
the manner of the early gods — with largeness of utterance, 
with lyrical or majestic directness, with eloquent simplicity;' 
and Strauss is nothing if not spontaneous. His flagrancies 
and his virtues are the issue of a curiously narve psychology. 
Whether he is playing his gamin pranks, or is awash in 
sentimentalism, or is uttering grandiose puerilities, or trac- 
ing fiery scrolls upon the heavens with an apocalyptic 
brush, he is always apparent — a prodigy of infantile per- 
verseness and flaring inspiration : untamed, uncritical, and 
an authentic Olympian. Withal, he has a certain primitive 
tact which, though it does not save him from the buffoon- 
eries and excrescences which mar the surface of such a 
work as the Domestic Symphony, enables him intuitively to 
contrive almost always the perfect milieu for the special 
needs of his conceptions. You forgive his cyolopean gau- 
efceries because of that deep and right instinct which has 
perceived and evoked the one inevitable mood, the exquiga 
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itely chosen accent, for the conveyance of every subject 
that has really moved and engrossed him. It is impossible 
to imagine any other vein for the discourse of Till Eulen- 
spiegel, of Elektra, of Don Quixote, of Em Heldenleben, than 
the one in which each is distinguishingly couched. 

So it is not strange that we find in the Alpine Symphony 
music of a type that consorts ideally with its subject-mat- 
ter. Strauss has always had a notable command of direct 
and simple speech. He has Wagner's gift of being at will 
voluptuous or Doric, luxuriant or austerely plain. The in- 
continent gorgeousness of the final pages of Salome be- 
speaks him no less typically than the elemental grandeur of 
the sunrise music in Zarathustra. In the Alpine Symphony 
he writes prevailingly in his native vein of simplicity and 
directness. This score is surprisingly uninvolved. It is 
almost as easy to read as the score of a Beethoven sym- 
phony. After the polyphonic orgies of Ein Heldenleben it 
seems like a reversion to youthful unsophistication. Noth- 
ing could be more easily traversed than its thematic ma- 
terial and its unadventurous harmony, which even in chro- 
matic passages harks back to the Wagner-Liszt formulas 
of a generation ago. The student will be astonished to find 
that this work contains no hint of the boldly innovating 
heretic of recent years except in the half-dozen pages that 
precede the Gewitter und Sturm section, where the Strauss- 
ian specialist will be entertained to come upon the wraiths 
of certain uncanny dissonances that filled with mysterious 
horror the decapitation scene in Salome. -,ii ■■ • . , 

It is unnecessary to remind the susceptible connoisseur 
that when Strauss is at his best he can exert his mastery of 
direct and simple speech in a very wonderful and moving 
way. Whatever you may regret in him (and his deficiencies 
and his lapses are so blatant, so glaringly obvious, that it is 
almost unsportsmanlike to allege them), he is, and always 
has been, upon familiar terms with the grand style. It is 
native to him — as native as to Gluck or Handel, Beethoven 
or Wagner or Brahms : and he works in it again and again, 
with ease and freedom and overpowering effect. It is be- 
cause of this that he is of the royal line, despite the fre- 
quency with which, in other matters, he antagonizes and 
offends. We have said of him before that while he is often 
trivial, platitudinous, pompously sentimental, he is never 
weak or nerveless. You will never find him " chanting faint 
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hymns to the cold fruitless moon." His hymns may be 
banal, but they are never faint; and the moon is not fruit- 
less when he addresses her — she becomes rather that fabu- 
lous moon discerned by Pater in William Morris's King 
Arthur's Tomb: " not tender and far-off, but close down — 
the sorcerer's moon, large and feverish." When, in his vein 
of excellent simplicity, he is at his height, he can stand 
proudly, with head erect, beside the major poets of music. 
He is upon such heights in the scene of Don Quixote's death, 
in the opening and closing pages of Ein Heldenleben, in that 
stupendous exordium which, in Zarathustra, lifts the heart 
out of the body and stuns the spirit with a sense of com- 
pleted revelation. These things, and others like them, are 
sovereign and imperisl ^ole : they are among the glories of 
musical art. They are of the great tradition of eloquence 
nobly plain: they belong with the first movement of the 
Choral Symphony, with Brunnhilde's announcement to 
Siegmund of his approaching death, with the Adagio of 
Loeffler's Mora Mystica, with the horn passage in the intro- 
duction to the last movement of Brahms ' C minor Symphony, 
with Schubert's Der Tod und das Mddchen, with the finale 
of MacDowell's Keltic Sonata: with all those consummate 
utterances in which the masters have spoken with lofty and 
distinguished simplicity. 

The subject which Strauss set for himself in the Alpine 
Symphony has provided him with unequaled opportunities 
for the exhibition of this style of elevated simplicity and 
directness. It is easy to taunt him with selecting a hope- 
lessly conventional and hackneyed theme for musical inter- 
pretation. Mountain scenes and moods have undeniably 
been " done " to extinction, it would seem, in various arts; 
and aesthetically, as well as touristically, the Alps, as Mr. Le 
Gallienne once observed, are " greasy with climbing." But 
so had the sea been " done " exhaustively before Whitman, 
in poetry, awoke out of it a new splendor, and before De- 
bussy, in music, caught up its beauty and terror into a new 
and magical transfigurement. Poets had sung immemorially 
of evening and of evening stars before Blake ; yet never had 
the west wind slept on the lake nor the dusk been washed 
with silver in just the way that his eyes beheld. Others have 
brooded through the centuries upon the weary diuturnity of 
life, and have cried out their despair ; but it needed a con- 
temporary Irishman to say that 
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The years like great black oxen tread the world, 
And God the herdsman goads them on behind, 
And I am broken by their passing feet. . . . 

And so Richard Strauss, electing to write of dawn and sun- 
rise on the mountains, of Alpine glaciers and brooks and 
waterfalls, was quite as likely to be incited to fresh musical 
interpretation as if he had chosen a subject as strange to 
the concert-room as the Nietzschean speculations which pro- 
voked his Zarathustra. That the result, as we have it be- 
fore us in the Alpine Symphony, is far from being what it 
might and should have been, is due not to the nature of the 
subject, but to a curious factor in the psychology of Strauss 
himself. 

He has never realized that the boundary between a sim- 
plicity that is lofty and beyond praise and a simplicity that 
is trite and worthless can be crossed with appalling swift- 
ness. He has never shown that he is aware of the distinc- 
tion that Arnold drew between a noble and an ignoble sim- 
plicity. He can pass that dead-line as easily as (according 
to Stevenson's delightful demonstration) Milton might have 
passed it by turning 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
into 

Mother Athens, eye of Greece. 

The genius who could reach sublimity with those titanic 
opening measures of Zarathustra could sit calmly before 
his manuscript and pen the trivial lament of Chrysothemis, 
the blatantly vulgar measures of Elektra's dance, and that 
rapturously paltry love-theme in Salome which is merely 
vulgarized Tchaikovsky. He blares out swelling common- 
places on four trumpets in unison with the same pride and 
fervor with which he utters a proclamation of epic dignity 
and power. 

In the Alpine Symphony he is, prevailingly, at his worst ; 
only occasionally at his best. It is comfortingly true that 
here, as in his other scores, his best is extremely fine and 
memorable. The Olympian Strauss speaks out of the mag- 
nificent sunset music near the close of the work : in the far- 
sweeping and rhapsodic song of the violins that soars above 
the majestic chanting of trombones and trumpets and the 
sustained sonorities of the organ, there is not only a ren- 
dering for the imagination of a transported vision of the 
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natural world — an unforgettable indication of the dying 
splendor of evening skies viewed from the heights — but 
there is music of superb strength and beauty, music that 
is nobly simple, music in the great style. Here, and else- 
where momentarily, there speaks out of this score the 
Strauss of unflagging pinions, the mighty Strauss of Em 
Heldenleben, Zarathustra, Don Quixote, Elehtra, Don Juan. 
But side by side with these few outstanding episodes are 
passages in which simplicity has become commonplace, 
plainness has become ignoble; where, instead of the lofty 
nudity of such classic conceptions as the Hero's theme in 
Ein Heldenleben, we get cheap and shameless salon-music, 
■ — like the descending theme that the orchestra thunders 
forth with its full power to picture the Alpine dawn ; or we 
get the hackneyed formulas of the " Flowery Meadows " 
section; or the stale and facile platitudes of the finale (in 
the section entitled Ausklang) , which are doubly afflicting, 
since they come immediately after the imperial pages that 
reflect with so beautiful a dignity that noblest of tonal 
sunsets. 

But it is useless to rail at Strauss. Mark Twain com- 
plained that people are always talking about the weather, 
" yet nothing is ever done." It is so with Strauss. In his 
case there is nothing that can be done. He has all of the ar- 
rogance and none of the humility of creative genius; and he 
is impervious and complacent. It has been remarked that 
it is a sorrowful destiny to set traps for birds of paradise 
and catch — well, let us say hens. That has often been the de- 
plorable fortune of Richard Strauss ; and the tragedy of the 
case is, of course, that he does not know they are hens. It 
is, however, a tragedy whose gloom is lightened by the 
circumstance that the Straussian skies are seldom empty 
of birds of paradise, and that many descend unurged, 
and fly happily and in beauty about this poet's head. It 
is reported, too, that nightingales have been known to sing 
in his woods at dusk, and that eagles soar above his 
mountain-peaks. 

It is no fault of the reviewer of plays if he finds that the 
chief intellectual interest afforded by the theatre in New 
Yorkj season after season, is to be sought in the production of 
some piece by Mr. Bernard Shaw. Last season we had Miss 
Grace George's production of Major Barbara; and who that 
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is not annoyed by the exhibition of cerebral activity in the 
theatre is likely to forget his pleasure in the various aspects 
of a Shavian perspective that includes Captain Brassbound's 
Conversion, Androcles and The Doctor's Dilemma, Pyg- 
malion and Fanny's First Play and The Philanderer? And 
now Mr. William Faversham, abetted by a superlatively 
competent body of associates gathered at the Booth Theatre, 
has given us, for the first time in New York, Getting 
Married. 

Mr. Shaw confides to his readers, in the preliminary exe- 
getical canter without which a play of his is inconceivable, 
that in this piece he has abolished the customary division 
into acts and scenes, and has returned to the antique unities. 
His adoption in this case of " the Greek form," as he blandly 
calls it, was not, he says, a deliberate display of technical 
bravado, " but simply the spontaneous falling of a play of 
ideas into the form most suited to it, which turned out to 
be the classic form." He has found in practice, he says, that 
the Greek form is inevitable " when drama reaches a certain 
point in poetic and intellectual evolution. ' ' Getting Married, 
in several acts and scenes, with the time spread over a long 
period, would be, he thinks, " impossible." Well, Mr. Faver- 
sham, having a realistic conception of the aptitudes of Amer- 
ican theatregoers, has nevertheless divided the play into 
three acts (no doubt after prayerfully consulting the author) 
and has thus spread it over a fairly long period — the per- 
formance on the first night (though the text was cut) lasted 
almost as long as a Wagner music-drama; yet it was far 
from being " impossible." Except for some longueurs in 
the second act (and longueurs are to be found in most 
masterpieces, from Macbeth to The Master-Builder), 
Getting Married is continually and richly rewarding. 
That it is first-grade Shaw we are not wholly persuaded; 
but this is all we intend to say on that head. " I sus- 
pect," observed George Meredith in one of those glitter- 
ing vestibules where, like Mr. Shaw, he loves to greet 
the intending visitor to his edifices — " I suspect that 
Woman will be the last thing civilized by Man." For 
" Woman," some of us would substitute " The Theatre"; 
and in the case of a man who is contributing so whole- 
heartedly and abundantly to the civilizing of that bar- 
barized institution, it would be darkening counsel to dwell 
upon the relative inferiority of so gallant an effort as 
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Getting Married. When you are permitted to watch the pro- 
gress of a criticism of life so searching, so just, so valiant, 
so candid, and so eloquent as that which you get from be- 
ginning to end of this delicious play, your first duty as a 
commentator becomes your whole duty — namely, to cele- 
brate and rejoice. 

Getting Married is no novelty, save on the New YorE 
stage. It has been available between covers for eight years, 
and its contents are widely known. Here, as always, Shaw 
is betrayed as a shackled poet, a sternly suppressed but fre- 
quently eruptive idealist, a naturally romantic soul under 
duress. Were it not for his riotous intellectual honesty and 
his goading instinct for satiric comedy, he might have been 
as sentimental as Dickens. Certainly he escaped being an 
unmitigated romantic by the narrowest of margins. You 
can tell that, for example, by the flashes of shameless elo- 
quence that again and again elude his watchfulness and, 
setting fire to his discourse, produce such splendid moments 
as the " Three in One " speech in John Bull's Other Island, 
the dialogue between Barbara and Dolly, and Undershaft's 
statement of his creed, in Major Barbara, and the ecstatic 
revery of Mrs. George in Getting Married. Things such as 
these fortify one's conviction that Shaw is au fond a lyric 
poet, compromised by a restless intellect, an ungovernable 
passion for dialectics, and a boundless capacity for moral 
indignation. All this is evidenced in Getting Married, as it 
is in whatever he writes. So far as his convictions on the 
immortal problem under discussion are concerned, it is in- 
disputable that they are neither new nor startling. They 
are merely honest. 

" Then," says Leo (who longs for two husbands at once), 
" it's a mistake to get married?" 

" It is, my dear," answers the Bishop; " but it's a much 
bigger mistake not to get married." 

The play is naively insolent in its disdain of dramatic 
tension: it is, for the most part, sheer polemical extrava- 
ganza. But there are many mansions in the theatrical 
heavens; and if, in Mr. Masters' Spoon River Anthology, 
we accept thankfully a poem without poetry, should we 
deny Mr. Shaw when he offers us dramas without drama? 
For our part, if the contemporary Anglo-Saxon theatre 
will yield us brains without drama, we shall relinquish 
cheerfully, to those who prefer it, drama without brains-^- 
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brains plus drama being apparently either a dream of the 
past or a vision of the future. 

That delectable hybrid, the pantomime with music, and 
its kindred art-form, the dramatic ballet, have put us largely 
in their debt this season; for they have yielded to the imagi- 
nation and the senses much of that fine and distinctive 
pleasure which is not attainable, in kind, through the co- 
operation of speech and music. We have witnessed again 
the activities of the Russian Ballet — now, alas, a little vieux 
jeu, and galvanizing its waning attractions by an en- 
tertaining though superficial materialization of Richard 
Strauss 's Till Eulenspiegel, in which that marvelous tone- 
poem has been sacrificed to make a Russo-American holi- 
day — for there are more things in Till Eulenspiegel than are 
dreamt of by either Nijinsky or Mr. Robert Edmond Jones, 
despite the charm and wit of their commentary. But chiefly 
we have been made happy by an artful and poetic revival 
of a pantomime with music that was familiar to New York 
theatre-goers of the last generation. This is L' Enfant 
Prodigue, devised by Michel Carre with music by Andre 
Wormser, which Mr. Winthrop Ames is now showing, to the 
persistent delight of us all, at his Little Theatre. It is known 
there as Pierrot the Prodigal, and it is played with a skill 
and charm which range from the well-intentioned but some- 
what limited persuasiveness of Miss Marjorie Patterson 
as the Prodigal and Miss Margot Kelly as the faithless and 
mercenary Phrynette, to the exquisite and practised elo- 
quence of M. Paul Clerget as the Father and M. Louis 
Gouget as the senile and lickerish Baron. 

Mr. Ames has done well by the famous concoction of 
Messrs. Carre and Wormser, as he does well by everything 
that is so fortunate as to engage his attention as a producer. 
He has put it on the stage with heedful and affectionate art, 
with delicate yet daring fancy— a delicacy and daring that 
are always intentionally poetic even when they do not win 
the full measure of conviction. It is impossible, for ex- 
ample, not to feel a degree of sympathy for the indisposition 
confessed by that distinguished psychological chromatog- 
rapher (or chromatographic psychologist), Christine Ladd 
Franklin, who has expressed her aversion to certain dis- 
sonances produced, in her view, by the conflict between the 
brick-red hair and the -rimson cheeks of the wanton Phry- 
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nette ; between the discreet and too virginal mauve hangings 
of the lovers' bedroom and the rainbow hues of Phrynette's 
gown; between the vivid whiteness of the costume of Pierrot 
and his father, and the sombreness of the mother's dress. 
However, we are not a psychological chromatographer, nor 
yet a chromatographic psychologist; and though we per- 
ceive these dissonances, we are so bold as to suspect that 
certain spiritual factors have been overlooked in regretting 
them. For the salvage of masculine souls, should it not be 
subtly intimated to the audience that such light-o'-loves as 
Phrynette are likely to be imperfectly devastating? And 
may it not have been that deluded and idealizing poet, 
Pierrot, who selected those embowering and too delicate 
hangings? As for the sombreness of the mother's dress — r 
well, her heart had been broken once, when Pierrot went 
off so callously with Phrynette, and by this time it has 
probably been broken again since Pierrot marched so gaily 
off to war as the curtain fell. "Why, therefore, should she 
not drape herself in mourning as tragically sombre as her 
thoughts? 

The chief dissatisfaction to which we must own in con- 
templating this charming exhibition arises from another 
cause. Our expert in chromatics has observed, in the course 
of her footnotes to Mr. Ames' production, that, since the 
" Marseillaise " is played as a sort of gratuitous patriotic 
addendum to the pantomime, " the musical setting of the 
piece is now perfect." "We wish the annotator had not said 
that; for it is precisely the musical setting of L' Enfant 
Prodigue which we found disaffecting : it is that which 
prevents us from rating the work as almost a minor 
masterpiece. M. Andre Wormser and his music are the 
weak links in this particular chain. M. "Wormser writes 
with Gallic deftness and grace, with the requisite delicacy 
of touch, with humor. But he has also the characteristic 
deficiencies of the French musical temperament, and of 
most French music that is below the level of the very 
best: he is superficial, he is prettily banal, he is devoid 
of emotional veracity; above all, he lacks the power of elo- 
quent speech. The music of L 'Enfant Prodigue fluctuates be- 
tween dainty triteness and a thin and machine-made rhetoric. 
You weary almost at once of its facile flow, its lightness with- 
out distinction, its paucity of ideas. Like most pantomimes 
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that we have witnessed in this country, it has the character, 
of Mr. Roosevelt's celebrated " weasel words " — that is to 
say, the quality of the music nullifies the quality of the action, 
of the pictures, of the poetic mood. If M. Wormser had been 
a composer with a gift of pointed and communicative utter- 
ance, with the ability to surround and penetrate a mood or 
an action with music that should heighten their effect, there 
would now be a different tale to tell. We should like to see 
L' Enfant Prodigue with music composed by Maurice Ravel; 
but if not by Ravel, then by that sensitively imaginative 
American, Mr. Harvey Worthington Loomis. However, 
there are few who will be disturbed by the musical inade- 
quacy of Pierrot the Prodigal: perhaps one in every two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine — which is the capacity of the Little 
Theatre. So Mr. Ames can remain happy — justifiably happy 
— in his admirable accomplishment of a task that was well, 
worth his while. 

Lawbbncb Oilman. 



